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Paper |.--By Capt. Gro. GREEN, M.R.C.V.S., 
Rotherham. 
Gentlemen, 

Ever since Mr. Lloyd asked me to give a short 
address on some interesting experiences or cases 
met with during the war, at one of the meetings 
of this society, I have been much exercised in my 
mind as to what form my paper should take, in 
order to make it not only interesting but instruc- 
tive. When you consider the wide difference 
between practice at home and the life of a veterin- 
ary officer in the field during the late war, you 
will, I am sure, admit that amongst the great 
number and variety of cases which were brought 
to one’s notice in dealing with horses and animals 
en masse, it is somewhat difficult to select from 
amongst them what would be of interest to a 
society Jike ours. 

With this object in view, I propose to eliminate 
any mention of ordinary cases which arise equally 
in general practice in this country and in the field, 
and turn our attention to such extraordinary 
diseases as the majority of those serving with 
H.M. Forces saw for the first time during the late 
war, and which the average practitioner at home, 
in most cases, has not had the opportunity of 
seeing. 

When you get a congestion of animals, imported 
practically from every country in the world, living as 
we know they lived under the most extraordinary 
conditions, I think you will all admit that there 
is no wonder that diseases, which may be and are 
indigenous to some of those countries, were to be 
met with in the field. 

You have all read about, and some have experi- 
ence of, the great privations and exposure to 
adverse elements that our gallant horses had to 
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suffer, at least during the early part of the war, 
before indeed it was possible, owing to the con- 
stant moving of the troops and the ever-changing 
aspect of the war, to provide proper shelter and 
suitable accommodation for them, whereby the 
attention which we would have liked to have 
given them, such as grooming, feeding and good 
stable management, was rendered possible. As 
a consequence, the vitality, stamina and general 
condition of our animals was in many cases under- 
mined, thus rendering them very receptive to any 
disease which might happen to arise. 


I well remember the first Artillery Brigade to 
which I was attached on my arrival in France. It 
was in the line on the Somme. I had about 700 
horses under my charge, the majority of which 
were standing in the open, almost up to the knees 
in mud, and I shall never forget my first inspection 
of the lines, as to reach them I had to ride on horse- 
back through this sea of mud. I found quite a 
number of the animals suffering from angry 
granulating wounds around the coronets and 
fetlocks, varying in size from a sixpence to four 
or five inches in diameter. This was a necrotic 
condition due to arrested circulation of the part, 
in consequence of the animals standing in the 
cold, wet mud. The advent of these cases appeared 
to be sudden, the animal*showing acute lameness 
with a tense painful swelling of the limb, and 
more or less constitutional disturbances. An 
examination showed a necrosis of a portion of 
the skin, and that separation had- commenced, 
which in due course left an angry granulating 
wound, which took variable periods, according to 
its size, to heal. As we were able to remove the 
animals to firmer and drier ground, these cases at 
once decreased and finally practically disappeared. 
Later these adverse conditions greatly improved. 
owing to the strenuous efforts of the Army Veterin- 
ary Service and the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the various units concerned, that it finally 
became a matter of the most friendly competition 
and rivalry as to who should have the best and 
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cleanest stables and the most perfectly conditioned 
animals. 

Amongst what I have termed “ extraordinary ” 
cases or uncommon diseases in that country may 
be mentioned—periodic ophthalmia, contagious 
stomatitis, ulcerative cellulitis, epizootic lymphan- 
gitis. 

On periodic ophthalmia you have already had 
a most excellent paper by Captain Torrance. 

On contagious stomatitis I shall only briefly 
comment in passing, as during the spring of 1917, 
after the division had taken over from the French 
in front of Peronne, I had an outbreak of this 
disease, thirty animals in one unit being affected. 
The infection had undoubtedly been left by our 
predecessors. The symptoms were salivation, 
ulceration of tongue and buccal mucous mem- 
brane, inability in some degree to masticate food, 
and slight constitutional disturbance. The con- 
dition was very contagious, but the organism of 
very low vitality and easily destroyed; it grew 
more prolifically in cold than in warm weather. 
Isolation and washing the mouth and some mild 
astringent antiseptic dressing being sufficient to 
produce a cure. 

Ulcerative cellulitis, unfortunately, was very 
common. I do not propose to consider this 
except to mention later in speaking of differential 
diagnosis in connection with epizootic lymphan- 
gitis, an outbreak of which I should like to bring 
to your notice this evening, as it occurred in the 
division to which I belonged, and also in the hope 
that it might prove of interest to you, inasmuch 
as it is not commonly known in this country. 

It was in the June of 1917, at which time I was 
attached to an artillery brigade, and had also 
under my charge No. 1 company of the divisional 
train, which was the supply company for the 
brigade. At this period the brigade was out at 
rest around Fricourt prior to going to Ypres. In 
making up our establishment of animals we there 
received several remounts for this company, 
amongst which was a roan gelding, which at this 
time appeared to be perfectly right and healthy. 
We moved up into the Ypres salient, and the 
company joined up with the divisional train 
again, and passed from my charge. In October 
of the same year we moved down to Vimy Ridge, 
and it was during the time we were on that sector 
that the outbreak occurred. Coincidently with 
the outbreak I was transferred from the artillery 
brigade to divisional train headquarters, so that 


the whole of the animals of this unit came under 
my charge. On making the daily inspection I 
found amongst the sick animals of No. 1 company 
the afore-mentioned roan gelding, which having 
weathered the bombs and shells at Ypres was still 
in the company. This animal had been isolated, 
suffering from a collar gall on the top of the neck, 
which, however, had not been amenable to ordinary 
treatment and was taking on a somewhat sus- 
picious character. On examination I found the 
part very tender, painful, and swollen, with a 
few small indurated nodules on its surface and a 
distinct cording of the lymphatic veins radiating 
down the withers. Instead of improving, the 
condition became aggravated, the small nodules 
began to soften, and small pustules and abscesses 
formed around them; these burst and discharged 
a thick whitish pus, leaving behind cavities which 
soon became filled with red angry granular tissue, 
forming small rosettes like growths standing above 
the surrounding skin, and the edges of which were 
slightly inverted. I took several smears of the 
pus, which were sent down to the laboratory at 
one of our base veterinary hospitals for micro- 
scopic examination, and in due course a report 
came back confirming our suspicions that it was 
a case of epizootic lymphangitis. 

The animal was at once destroyed, as were alsc 
harness, clothing, and brushes that had been in con- 
tact with it. Immediately a careful inspection of all 
the animals in this company was made, and every 
horse which showed the slightest wound or abrasion 
was segregated from the rest and kept in isolation, 
being marked on the quarters with the letters 
* E.C.,” each one of which was at least four inches 
in length, the signification thereof being epizootic 
lymph. “contact.” These contacts were kept 
in isolation for several months, as were also the 
horses which had stood on each side of the affected 
animal. The wounds were carefully dressed under 
my own supervision, by cleansing them with 
cotton wool and petrol, and afterwards dressing 
with tincture iodine, fresh dressing being used for 
each case. No water was used, and the hands of 
the dresser were not allowed to come in contact 
with the wounds, dressing forceps being used. All 
soiled dressings were immediately burned and 
instruments sterilised, the stable staff kept separate, 
suitable overalls being provided for them. The 
whole of the animals in the company were placed 
in working isolation. The stables were thoroughly 
disinfected, and a notice board erected to warn 
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other units that the stables were infected with the 
disease. A daily inspection of all the other animals 
was made, with a view to detecting any recent 
wounds, all of which were again isolated and 
dressed. Every effort was made to reduce the 
number of wounds by removing “kickers,” 
attending to the condition of the harness, and exer- 
cising the greatest care whilst the animals were at 
work. A descriptive list of all wound cases was 
made and kept, with the number of the animal, 
to. be used for future reference. No other cases 
occurred and the Division was sent to Italy. 

Three months after our arrival in Italy (I had 
now left the divisional train and taken over the 
M.V.S.), my attention was called to a mare in the 
same company with a collar gall, and which on 
examination showed cording of the lymphatics and 
a granular nodular condition on the neck. The 
animal was again isolated, the nodules softened, 
smears were taken and examined, and again the 
case proved to be one of epizootic lymphangitis. 
Every precaution was taken as in the previous 
case, and no further outbreak occurred until the 
month of June, when an animal which had received 
a wound on the jaw developed symptoms of the 
same disease, with extensive cording of the lym- 
phatics and swelling of the glands. The small 
angry fungoid growths developed at the seat of 
the wound. The same precautions were taken, 
but as it was now summer and we were troubled 
with the “fly pest,” all wound cases were placed 
in ‘“fly-proof”’ stables, lined by fine gauze, and 
smoke fires kept constantly burning to mitigate 
as far as possible the added danger of infection. A 
further period of six months elapsed, and we were 
congratulating ourselves that the disease had been 
eradicated, when an animal was brought into the 
sick lines with a wound on the breeching. This 
wound in about a week, instead of healing, developed 
similar lesions to those of the former, and proved 
again to be a case of epizootic lymphangitis. The 
measures taken were the same as before. This 
was the last case, and the outbreak had not extended 
beyond the unit. 

The cases I have brought to your notice are 
typical of the nature and course of the disease, 
for though it is most common in the limbs, it may 
and does develop on any cutaneous part of the 
body. 

The cause of the disease is the presence of an 
organism, ‘‘the cryptococcus of Rivolta,” which 
is an ovoid organism about 4 mm. in diameter, 


with a refractile outline, and may be seeft in an 
unstained smear, usually collected in small groups 
in the field. 

The incubative period varies from three weeks 
to twelve months, and it is this varying period 
which makes it difficult to stamp out an outbreak, 
and is apt to lull cne’s suspicions to rest and raise 
hopes that the disease has been eradicated, hopes 
which are often dashed to the ground, for after 
a few months of respite a fresh outbreak occurs. 

Inoculation takes place through the medium of 
wounds, the purulent discharge from which is 
highly infective, and contains organisms in abun- 
dance, and may be carried from wound to wound 
by harness, clothing, grooming kit, flies, sponges, 
instruments, dressings, and by the hands of careless 
attendants. The use of acommon vessel containing 
antiseptic fluid and carried for the purpose of 
dressing a number of wounds being at all times 
inadmissible. The mode of infection will point 
out at once that too-much care cannot be exercised 
in the treatment and dressing of wounds. 

Diagnosis. In diagnosing epizootic lymphan- 
gitis we must keep in our minds the fact that other 
diseases present lesions somewhat similar. The 
most important of these are glanders and farcy 
and ulcerative cellulitis. It differs, however, from 
glanders and farey, inasmuch as :— - 


(1) There is little or no constitutional dis- 
turbance, appetite unimpaired general 
condition good. 

(2) The ulcers are bright red fungoid-looking 
growths, with inverted edges, and are more or 
less characteristic. 

(3) The discharge is thick and purulent and 
whiteish in colour, differing from the glairy dis- 
charge of glanders, 

(4) No reaction to mallein test. 

(5) The presence of the organisms (eryp. of 
Rivolta). 
In ulcerative cellulitis due to the Preisz Nocard 

bac. the buds do not follow the course of the 
lymphatics, but are more or less indiscriminately 
arranged, and the discharge is dark red and 
sanguineous. 

These cases proved very interesting to me, as it 
was the first time [ had come in contact with the 
disease. Whether the afore-mentioned roan 
gelding was the original carrier of the disease 
from its advent into the unit, or whether infection 
took place at a later date, we cannot tell. 
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I hdd an opportunity at a later period of seeing | 
| three minutes. This method was slow in com- 


quite a number of cases in animals belonging to 
the Italian army, many of them showing the 
characteristic lesions on the hind limbs; indeed 
it almost seemed indigenous to Italy. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, in conclusion, | 
thank you for the kind attention you have paid 
to my remarks, and trust they may prove of some 
interest to you. 


Paper Il.—By Capt. J. H. Yartus, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.8., Sheffield. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

I have a difficult matter before me in the finding 
of fitting words and phrases to place before you 
in an interesting manner one’s experiences in the 
R.A.V.C., but if I cannot do this with perfect 
success, at all events I cannot absolutely fail, 
inasmuch as the discussion which it may invoke 
will be of more benefit and interest than the 
writing of one’s experience. To turn to the 
object of this paper, within ten days of my joining 
the “colours” IT was en route for France, with 
orders to report to a certain veterinary hospital. 
I was at once given charge of the skin ward (i.e., 
the mange ward). I found out afterwards that 
it was the usual routine to give the latest arrival 
at that hospital that particular charge, probably 
because the supervising of the work and the smell 
of the mange dips was anything but exhilarating. 
I learned later that skin and mange were synony- 
mous terms. Mange, I am told, is always the 
source of the greatest trouble in animals in all 
wars, and it is certain that in Belgium and France 
the number of our horses and mules affected must 
have been enormous, and the figures of the actual 
number of horses which passed through the bos- 
pitals with this disease if published would be 
interesting and startling. Dipping of animals 
affected with mange was the universal method 
employed by all hospitals, the dip being a warm 
solution of calcium sulphide. I must say that it 
was, taken on the whole, effective, quick and 
satisfactory, and not at all costly. All methods 
of dipping were not quite alike. For instance, at 
this veterinary hospital the animal was placed 
in a cage his head well tied up, and lowered into 
a well containing the dip until it (the dip) reached 
over his back and withers, his neck and head were 
then well scrubbed with the solution, and the 
animal hoisted out, scraped and walked about. 


The time the animal was in the dip would be about 


parison to other dips which were built on a different 
principle, the animals being driven down a run 
into the bath. By this method 1,000 horses a 
day could be passed through, but I think the first 
method was the best. It was more effective, as 
the solution had time to thoroughly soak into 
the skin. Few cases required more than three 
or four dips to effect a cure. We had always a 
floating population of about 700 cases on hand, 
and as fast as they were discharged cured an ever- 
increasing supply came in. This gives rise to 
the question, Were all these animals affected with 
mange? There was not always time to verify the 
diagnosis of all cases, but I am pretty sure that 
any arrival that responded to the rubbing of the 
skin with a bit of stick was sent down to the 
hospital with a red label (which meant mange). 
I was much struck with the small percentage of 
mules that were affected, but when they did 
contract the disease the symptoms were usually 
well marked. After spending a month or so at 
this hospital, I was sent to join a division and 
shortly afterwards the command of a M.V.S. I 
am told that mobile veterinary sections were one 
of the most successful innovations of the veterin- 
ary department, and I feel sure that when the 
records of the veterinary services during the war 
are written the work of the M.V.S. will not be the 
least interesting page. I am sure the establish- 
ment of these sections must have saved an enor- 
mous amount of wastage, and being with divisions 
it was the recognised place to send wounded, sick 
and lame animals, leaving the unit more free to 
do their own particular work. The function of 
a M.V.S. was to collect and receive all casualties. 
treat as many cases as possible and evacuate to 
hospital all others. I do not know whether it 
would be interesting to mention the personnel, 
but it was one officer and twenty-four other ranks. 
I believe in the original B.E.F. it was one officer 
and thirteen other ranks, but the latter was quite 
insufficient to cope with the number of casualties 
and evacuations. The duties of the officer: were 
many and various, but what was probably his 
nightmare was the number of “returns” he had 
to send in, besides his sick returns. There were 
returns for this, that and the other, from the 
horses found lost or strayed to the number of 
pieces of scrap or the weight of the rubber he had 
salved on the road, but as long as you sent in your 
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returns to their different destinations on the 
appointed day and time you could breathe freely. 
A M.V.S. had always to be ready to receive casual- 
ties. Even when on trek it was more common 
than not to find a colic case or a laminitis case 
dumped on you. In all attacks by us or the 
‘“‘boche ”’ you had to be prepared to deal with 
anything up to 100 casualties a day. They came 
from all sorts of units outside your own division, 
people being only too glad to find a place to leave 
them. Wherever they came from all that was 
necessary was to give a man a receipt for his 
horse or mule, which was the authority for the 
unit to demand another. It was very surprising 
the few drugs one had at one’s disposal, but what 
was more surprising still was how well the cases did 
with the simple treatment. For cracked heels, 
rope galls, wounds on the lower part of the limbs, 
an oily dressing was used consisting of creosote, 1 ;« 
turpentine, 5; petrol, 5; sperm oil. Wounds 
caused by gunfire, provided you could extract 
the shrapnel and syringe out with creosote, and 
later dress with white lotion, healed up fairly 
quickly, and soon returned to their units, fit for 
duty. What struck me as extraordinary was the 
comparatively few cases of tetanus one met with, 
and this in spite of the bad condition of things 
and the ever-present seas of mud. One would 
have expected otherwise. At one time every 
horse which had a wound received a dose of anti- 
tetanin ; however, this was discontinued later on, 
and I do not remember hearing of any increase in 
the number of cases of tetanus. Turning to 
another class of patient which one bad always 
to deal with was debility: One seldom evacuated 
a number of horses without ‘a long list marked 
debility. The cause of the” great majority of 
these was undoubtedly due to cold, exposure, 
general bad conditions, and bad horse manage- 
ment. There was much wastage during the early 
part of the war due to this preventable disease, 
but the advent of veterinary lectures to transport 
officers, waggon line officers and others, and the 
appointment of corps borsemasters did much to 
check this wastage. Ulcerative cellulitis was 
another condition which caused a lot ‘of trouble 
and loss. This disease was characterised by a 
large amount of swelling of the legs above the 
fetlock, and later ulcerative nodules would appear 
and usually burst, discharging a reddish, sticky 
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process was so slow that all cases were eventually 
evacuated. The same might be said of a similar 
disease known as necrotic dermatitis, except that 
it affected the animal between the coronet and the 
pastern, causing the. skin to slough off in large 
masses and leaving an ugly wound to deal with. 
Both conditions were caused by long continuance 
in muddy lines, affording a means of entrance for 
the organism which undoubtedly was in the soil. 
Cases of picked-up-nails were always on our 
evacuation lists, but if the cases were sent in early 
enough, treatment led to satisfactory results. 
Treatment consisted of paring the horn well out, 
antiseptic baths and dressing the puncture with 
iodine and wool and bandaging up. Specific 
ophthalmia was another disease of which large 
numbers of cases passed through the section en 
route for the base. Treatment in the lines and at 
the section was found unsatisfactory,so the majority 
were sent down to the base, where many veterinary 
officers were specialising in the treatment of this 
disease in the hope that some remedy would prove 
effective. 

Well, gentlemen, in my short paper I have only 
mentioned a very few of the conditions one met 
with. I intended to write some short notes about 
such cases as sand colic, quittor, poll-evil, roaring, 
stomatitis, one’s experiences with the intra- 
palpebral test for glanders, and anumber of others. 
One would have liked to have touched on the 
lighter side of things, and although there was 
plenty of work to be done, still we had our relaxa- 
tions. Divisional concert parties were not 
inaccessible, and some of the shows were quite 
good. In summer, when circumstances permitted, 
one got a game or two of cricket, occasionally 
polo, and later on huntihg partridges was both 
profitable and exciting, when one could add to 
the rations a bird or two. As time does not 
permit me to do this, it only remains for me to 
tender you my thanks for the attention you have 
given to me. 


DISCUSSION. 


Major ABSON, in opening the discussion on the papers 
by Messrs. Green and Yates, thought the task of giving 
experiences was insuperable, and he did not know where 
to begin. Epizootic lymphangitis was not common, 
they either got caught in the Remount depots in this 
country, where of course they were destroyed, or if found 
or suspected in France, such cases were immediately sent 
to the isolation hospitals. The disease was much more 


fluid. At first one used to treat the mild cases | common in the South African war, being indigenous to 
with dry dressings and astringents, but the healing | | that country. Mr. Yates stated that from various 
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causes large numbers of horses—often 150 to 200—had to 
be eVacuated, and remarked upon the efficient manner 
in which such evacuations were carried out. If near a 
railway station the horses were sent by rail, eight horses 
in a box with one attendant to each. — If the horses were 
able to walk and had to be sent by road, 12 to 14 miles 
per day were generally covered. The horses were 
justened in long strings, a row on each side of a long rope 
from the leader, attendants riding on either side of the 
string of horses. Lame horses were always sent by rail. 
Horses which owing to lameness or other causes were 
unable to travel by either road or rail were removed in 
motor ambulances. Horses which were considered 
unfit for further service could always be destroyed by a 
veterinary officer in attendance. 

Mr. Smitu thanked the essayists for their papers, and 
related particulars of a case of epizootic lymphangitis 
which he had met with in a polo pony. He had at first 
thought the case was an ordinary one of lymphangitis, 
treated it accordingly, but with no improvement, He 
then called in the late Professor Owen Williams for con- 
sultation. The professor diagnosed the case as being 
epizootic lymphangitis, his diagnosis being confirmed 
by a microscopic examination of the discharge from the 
affected part. To prevent further infection, the pony 
was destroyed. The pony in question had been brought 
back from the South African war. 

Mr. TorRANCE thought the treatment carried out in the 
i rmy was good for psoroptic mange, but not for the sarcop- 
tic form; in the latter the disease was masked. The former 
responded readily to the dipping treatment with calcium 
sulphide baths, but in the severe cases of the latter form 
the parasites are apparently little affected in the deeper 
layers of the skin, with the result that after several dippings 
and the animal apparently ceasing to give the usual 
reflex to scratching of the body, it was discharged from 
the hospital as cured to a remount depot. From this 
depot the horse was passed up the line, and in a great 
number of cases in a variable period of time the disease 
again appeared, and the animal had to be returned to 
the hospital for further treatment. If these specially 
severe cases had been selected for treatment with the old- 
fashioned oily dressing of linseed oil, sulphur, oleum 
picis, liquor potass. and carbolic acid, he has no doubt 
they would have been thoroughly cured, and when dis’ 
charged from the hospital would not have been a source 
of infection to other horses on the route from the base 
to the line. Microscopic examination tor epizootic 
lymphangitis and ulcerative cellulitis was best done by 
making the ordinary film preparation and staining by the 
Claudius method. This would show either the crypto- 
coceus or epizootic lymphangitis, or the bacillus of Preiz 
Nocard, which is the cause of epizootic cellulitis. One 
must be careful in giving an opinion as to whether epizootic 
lymphangitis existed or not, because a partly decolorised 
lymphocyte looked extremely like the erypto-coccus, 
In 1918 he saw epizootic lymphangitis in the jaws of a 
horse, Later wounds appeared on the chest near the 
girth. The animal was evacuated and sent to the base, 
where the disease was diagnosed. Three other cases 
among in-contact animals appeared later. 

Mr. Hupson wished to know if ulcerative cellulitis 
was the same here as in France. 
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Mr. Sampson asked if horses with parasitic mange 
were always clipped before dipping. 

Mr. THOMPSON was struck with the resistance of the 
mule to disease, and related an incident of an accident 
in Sheffield, causing penetration, broken ribs, and pleurisy, 
a case which he thought hopeless. The mule, however, 
recovered with very little treatment. He thought 
azoturia was common in American horses. Uleerative 
cellulitis or sloughing in England was often due to salt 
being put on the roads during snow storms, practically 
causing frost bite. 

Mr. T. C. FLercuer thanked the essayists, and was sorry 
that he could not join the A.V.C. at the outbreak of the 
war. He wondered ii their experiences in France would 
benefit them in English practice, especially for big oper- 
ations in quittor, poll-evil, ete. 

Masor AxBson stated that these operations were per- 
formed at the veterinary hospitals. Men with the units 
on the march had no chance of gaining experience in 
such cases, 

Mr. TORRANCE said he had seen some marvellous oper- 
gtions at a French hospital. 

Mr. YarTes, in replying to the vote of thanks, said he 
had seen and assisted in operating on cases of poll-evil. 
Provided the hemorrhage was properly controlled, the 
operation was quite simple. He considered the dipping 
for parasitic mange quite successful; greasy dressings 
had to be discontinued owing to blistering. Many cases 
went on to “sloughing,” and the animal had to be destroyed, 
Horses with parasitic mange were always clipped before 
dressing. Clipping in the autumn often showed un- 
suspected cases of parasitic mange. The resistance of 
the mule and the work he did and the condition he kept 
up was remarkable. The animal lived and worked 
under the worst conditions, and often had least attention. 
He only had one case of azoturia; over-feeding in the 
army would never cause it. He had not met with a 
case of epizootic lymphangitis. Ulcerative cellulitis 
was much the same as in England, but the discharge 
was different. Probably the parasite was different. He 
had seen it in all kinds of horses, heavy and light, hairy 
and clean legged. The lameness was always severe 
and successful treatment not very rapid. 


The Export of Horses. 
Mrnistry’s REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


The export of horses for slaughter on the Continent, 
almost exclusively in Belgium, Holland and France, 
is regulated under the provisions of the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1910, and the Exportation of Horses 
Act of 1914. Thereby no horse can be exported 
without a licence showing that it has been examined 
by a veterinary surgeon appointed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, who must certify that the horse is 
“ fit to travel and to work.” 

The attack that has been made upon the traffic 
with so much vigour and feeling is directed to two 
points :—-(1) that unfit horses are shipped ; (2) that 
the horses are subjected to much suffering on the other 
side before they are killed, in that they are moved by 
road, without food, to the place of slaughter, and are 
brutally and cruelly handled. 
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It is admitted that a sufficiently high standard in 
the horses allowed to be exported has not always 
been enforced in certain northern ports. The 
difficulty of administration lies in the fact that the 
standard of what can be considered fit to travel and 
work is a matter of judgment; large numbers of 
horses have to be examined under conditions which 
are not always of the best. Undoubtedly, too, a 
part at least of this trade is in the hands of men who 
are not too scrupulous in the methods they adopt 
to get horses passed by the inspectors. 

As regards the second point it is impossible for the 
authorities in this country to exercise any control 
over, or impose any conditions on the people who 
handle the horses after landing on the Continent. 

It is clear that the agitation in this country is 
directed against the trade itself and will not be 
satisfied by anything less than the cessation of the 
trade. However carefully examination on_ this 
side is conducted, there will always be differences of 
opinion as to what constitutes fitness to work. 
Several observers in the countries concerned have 
reported that horses which would not be passed for 
export may be seen there at regular work. More- 
over, and this is a point that those who are interesting 
themselves in this question overlook frequently, the 
main allegations of cruelty and suffering are directed 
against happenings outside this country. 

It should be remembered too that the United 
Kingdom has a considerable and valuable export 
trade in horses, which is altogether apart from the 
traffic in worn-out horses for slaughter. These 
animals consist of blood stock for the improvement 
of the continental breeds, harness and riding horses, 
of army remounts, and to a certain extent of work 
horses which are past their prime, but have some years 
of useful work in them. It was not the intention 
of the Legislature to interfere with this trade, and the 
measures which are meant to put a stop to the traffic 
in live horses for slaughter, as distinct from meat, 
should not be allowed to make a legitimate trade 
unworkable. 

Three methods have been suggested for putting 
an end to the trade : (1) imposition of a licensing fee 
of £20, something that would render the trade im- 
possible ; (2) the imposition of an age limit on the 
horses exported; (3) the prohibition of export of 
horses below a certain declared value. The last 
proposition would undoubtedly be rendered -un- 
workable by collusion between the dealers on either 
side. 

As regards the first proposition it has never been 
customary in this country to impose licensing fees 
that would in effect be export taxes and would seriously 
handicap the legitimate export trade in horses for 
work or breeding. The proposal for age limit is 
equally open to objection. A higher limit than 7 
or 8 years cannot be fixed because, above that point, 
it becomes impossible to diagnose a horse’s age. The 
teeth enable one to say that the horse has not yet 
reached an age approximately 7 or 8, but would not 
enable anyone to certify that the horse is above or 
below an age like 12 or 14 years. 


The legitimate | 


trade does export horses above 8 years of age, and 
again, some young horses are exported for slaughter 
only, so that an age limit would satisfy neither of the 
required criteria. 

The object to aim at is that horses intended for food 
should be slaughtered on this side and exported as 
dead meat. The French Government are already 
doing this, and negotiations are in progress with 
the Dutch and Belgian Governments to the same end. 

It may be said quite plainly that unless the export 
trade to Holland and Belgium can be changed from a 
trade in the live animal to a trade in the dead meat, 
the Ministry of Agriculture will be driven to consider 
further legislation. All horses required by the 
Continental butcher should be slaughtered humanely 
on this side of the Channel, and unless the Dutch 
and Belgian authorities can be persuaded to offer 
the necessary facilities for the development of the 
trade on these new and humane lines, no consideration 
of private profits ought to restrain the Ministry from 
taking the necessary steps to see that the trade as 
carried on at present is either ended or made so 
difficult and unprofitable that few will care to take 
any part in it. At present, the traffic in horses 
for slaughter is permitted by law, but it is clear that 
a growing public opinion in this country will not 
tolerate the continuance of the trade as it now exists, 
even under the strictest observance of the regulations. 
Either the traders in conjunction with the Govern- 
ments concerned will have to alter their methods 
and conduct the business as a dead meat trade, or 
the Ministry will be forced to ask for powers that will 
stop the trade entirely —Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


Sarcoptic Mange of the Dog in Man. 
By Hueu Brae, F.R.C.V.S., Hamilton. 


The case cited in a recent issue of the Record from the 
British Medical Journal, wherein a medical practitioner 
records that a young dog, the subject of sarcoptic mange, 
transmitted the disease to six people, tempts me to give 
particulars of a similar and rather amusing instance of 
devoted owners catching this infection from their pets. 

Fifteen years ago 1 was called by the lady of the manor 
in a certain district to examine her four pug dogs, two of 
which were suffering from a well-marked skin affection. 
One of these, an aged male who was as keen to follow the 
guns as any sporting dog, presented all the clinical 
appearances of sarcoptic mange on the neck and buttocks, 
and while considering the probable source of infection, 
it was revealed that he had been taken by one of the lady’s 
sons on a ten days’ shooting holiday to the estate of a 
friend in Argyllshire. This circumstance, in the absence, 
as yet. of microscopical examination, confirmed my 
diagnosis of sarcoptic mange, as there had been sent to me 
fdurteen days before, from the Argyllshire estate, for 
treatment, a retriever suffering from generalised sarcoptic 
mange. 

Having given my opinion, the lady laughingly asked 
whether those who fondled the dogs would be likely to 
become infected, and admitted that each of the pug dogs 
shared each night the bed of one member or another of 
the household. I granted the likelihood of infection 
occurring under these circumstances, but explained that 
as the human skin was alien soil for the canine sarcopt, 
the lesions produced were not likely to be serious and would 
be easily amenable to treatment. She then asked me to 
read part of a letter which she had just received from her 
son, who had rejoined his battalion after a five weeks 
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sages of furlough at home. He had been under treatment 
y the local doctor for eczema at home, and had been 
deprived of all wines for three weeks, as part of the treat- 
ment, when he had to rejoin. The letter explained how 
pleased he was that he was now cured of his horrid itching 
eczema. He had been examined by the military medical 
officer on his return, who gave him a yellow sulphur-like 
ointment to apply. and after two dressings he was quite 
Letter. He was as yet innocent as to the culpability of 
his favourite sporting pug. 

“And do you really think it was dog mange he had?” 
said the mother. “I am quite convinced it was,” I said, 
“and it will be necessary for you to tell your doctor about 
it, and get his advice regarding measures of disinfection 
for your son’s bedroom.” “ But,” said she, “I have got 
it myself; and, oh dear! you should see my maid, she 
is in an awful state.” 

It was afterwards reported to me that those who were 
affected in this house were easily cured. 


ANTHRAX IN ScotrisH MENAGERIE. 


Police authorities in different parts of Scotland have been 
rather exercised regarding an outbreak of anthrax, which 
occured amongst the animals of a travelling menagerie. 

It appears that the Anthrax Order does not provide for 
animals such as are seen in menageries becoming affected, 
and it is possible that, as a result of the outbreak, the 
operation of the Order will be extended. 

How the outbreak occurred has not been definitely 
ascertained, but it is learned that the ravages of the disease 
first became evident at Falkirk in the death of a leopard. 
Subsequently, fine specimens of the lion, tiger, puma, and 
other animals became affected, and died at Perth, Auch- 
terarder, and Coupar Angus. 

The usual burial precautions were taken. 


The constant increase in the number of cases of anthrax 
among workers and in the percentage of such cases arising 
from the handling of wool, has led to the question of the 
disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores being 
raised at the next International Labour Conference, which 
is to open at Geneva on Tuesday, October 25th. 

Goat hair and wools from the East Indies and wools from 
Persia and Egypt are responsible for seventy per cent. of 
the cases of anthrax. 

By international agreement it would be possible to ensure 
early and efficient disinfection before export in the pro- 
ducing countries themselves. 


Herdwicks to be Bred for Wool. 


The Herdwick Sheep Breeders’ Association are offering 
a special prize at the forthcoming Keswick May Fair for 
the skin with the best fleece, to be judged by the fleece 
alone. The offering of this prize marks the end of a long 
battle over the Herdwicke’s fleece, says the T'imes. One 
of the very best of mutton sheep, the little Lakeland breed 
yields the poorest wool in Great Britain, much of it being 
only fit for making into carpets. This has arisen owing 
to the conviction of breeders that a strong, hard fleece 
connotes hardiness of constitution. The younger school, 
however, hold that it is possible and desirable to produce 
a denser fleece of better quality that will bring a higher 


ce. 

The old school also prefers the dark-coloured sheep, 
which is held to be hardier than the pure white, but 
manufacturers do not want dark fleeces, as there is no 
means of separating the black from the white strands, 
and the combination cannot be dyed satisfactorily. The 
new school maintains that if the pure white Herdwicks are 
selected with dense and fine undercoats a breed will, in 
time, be evolved which, while still capable of thriving on 
the breasts of Scawfell, will produce a fleece useful to the 
manufacturer. The prize to be given at Keswick indicates 
that the new school have won the day. Henceforth Herd- 
wicks will be bred for wool as well as mutton. 


The Veterinary Record. 
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DIPLOMA IN VETERINARY 
STATE MEDICINE 
REGULATIONS. 


The D.V.S.M. regulations are not regarded by 
a great number of whole-time members of the 
profession with the amount of enthusiasm that 
they should be. This is unfortunate, because 
such men can greatly influence the younger mem- 
bers of the profession working under them. There 
are several reasons for this state of affairs. In 
the first place quite a large percentage of municipal 
officials cannot get away to attend a veterinary 
school. Some have taken their Fellowship, and 
if they help to train aspirants to the D.V.S.M. 
they will be creating competitors for new posts 
with double qualifications as opposed to their 
single recommendation. Selection committees 
undoubtediy like letters. The Fellowship list 
still contains names which were elected in 1877, 
and it has been openly stated that the value of 
the D.V.S.M. would be increased if it were granted 
to, say, all F.R.C.V.S. who have been in public 
health work for a certain number of years. Accord- 
ing to the present Fellowship regulations, a state 
or local government veterinarian cannot take the 
F.R.C.V.S. in the subject he is very likely to 
choose, viz., sanitary science and administration, 
unless he has the D.V.S.M. This appears to be 
adding to the difficulties. As a compromise it 
has been suggested that, say, all F.R.C.V.S. who 
have been engaged in public health work for seven 
years be given a chance of qualifying without 
attendance at a school. They have at least, say 
the supporters of this proposal, accomplished 
something by taking their Fellowships when the 
D.V.S.M. was not in existence 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 


We have already called attention to the import- 
ance of members wisely exercising their vote at 
the forthcoming election of Council, and have 
published the names of the candidates who have 
been nominated for election. The voting papers 
have now been issued, and no doubt most of those 
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who are intending to vote will already have posted | 


their voting papers. It is not too late, however. 
to point out that the last date for the receipt of 
voting papers in accordance with the Byelaws 
is Thursday, May 26th. We have been surprised 
to read in past years at the end of the scrutineers 
report, some such phrase as this :—“‘ There were 
11 spoilt papers and 51 papers were received too 
late.”” There is no excuse for either of these two 
faults. Members must vote for not more than 
nine candidates and must sign the voting paper. 
If that is remembered, there will be no spoilt 
papers. Secondly the voting papers must be 
delivered at Red Lion Square by Thursday next ; 
if not, they will not be counted, except to be placed 
in the too late class. 


Mbsiracts and Reviews. 


Wheat Offals. 


The writer, while studying dietetics at College and during 
his post graduate course, experienced great difficulty 
in obtaining adequate information concerning the milling 
of wheat and the terms applied by millers to the various 
grades of offals. 

The names and grades were found to vary considerably 
in different districts. The following notes are compiled 
from various sources, and are written with the hope that 
they will prove of assistance to students preparing for the 
Class ““C”’ examination, and for candidates for the 
D.V.S.M. and D.V.H. Im the process of milling all 
those particles of the ground wheat which will pass through 
a sieve with 130 meshes to the linear inch, or 26,900 holes 
per square inch, form the flour. Everything else is 
offal of one form or another. 

Except when they are making whole-meal flour for 
brown bread, millers remove the coarse offals under the 
name of bran, and bran is usually so coarse that it will 
not pass through a sieve with 16 meshes to the linear 
inch, or 256 holes per square inch. 

The method of separating the finer offals varies con- 
siderably in different mills, but as a general rule the offals 
fall into three grades, known as fine middlings (fine), 
coarse middlings (intermediate), and pollards (coarse). 
Fine middlings are sometimes known as “ seconds,” 
“fine thirds,” or “ biscuit middlings ” ; coarse middlings 
as “‘sharps,’’ “thirds,” parings,” or boxings”’; and 
pollards as ‘‘ randoms,” “ coarse sharps,” or “ gurgeons.”” 
In some flour mills a different separation of offals takes 
place, and the products are either sold as “ straight run 
middlings,” which is a mixture of coarse and fine middlings, 
“straight run pollards,” which is a mixture of coarse 
middlings and pollards, or all the offals finer than bran, 
and sold mixed together as “ straight run offals.”’ 

Average analysis of these “fine offals’’ and ‘ mixed 
offals ” are roughly as follows :— 
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Carbo- 

Protein. Fat. hydrates. Fibre. Ash. 

** Pure Offals.”’ p.c. pe. pe. p.c. p.c. 

Fine middlings ie 15-75 3-5 63-80 1-85 2-40 

Coarse middlings ... 16:50 5-0 56-20 5:30 3-60 

Pollards 14,50 4-7 55:50 7:70 4-30 

Bran ... are 13-50 3-9 53-10 10-60 5-40 
Mixed Offals.”’ 


Straight-run middlings 16-00 4-5 59-50 4-00 3-00 
Straight-run pollards 16:30 5-2 54:50 6-20 4-00 
Straight-run offals ... 15-70 4-7 58:00 4:50 3-30 

It will be noted that the fine middlings contain a very 
high percentage of carbohydrates, and this percentage 
gets less in each coarser grade of offal. On the other 
hand, the percentage of fibre and of ash (mineral matter) 
is low in fine middlings, and increases rapidly im the 
intermediate grades until in bran the percentages are very 


high, more than 10 per cent. of fibre and 5 per cent. of . 


mineral matter. The percentages of protein and fat are 
highest in the coarse middlings, and are less in both the 
finer and coarser grades, owing, probably, to the germ of 
the wheat grain finding its way into the coarse middlings. 

The relative feeding values of the different pure and 
mixed grades of offal have been set out by Professor 
T. B. Woop, in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
for March, 1917, as follows :— 


Digestible 
Carbo- No. of Dig. 
Protein. Fat. hydrates Fibre. FoodUnits 
pe. p.c. p.c. per ton. 

Fine middlings oe 13-2 3-0 562-0 1-8 91 
Coarse middlings ... 13-3 43 45:5 5-0 92 
Pollards 11-6 40 44-5 7-1 87 
Bran ... 10-6 2-8 38-0 2-8 72 


Straight-run middlings 13-2 39 484 3:8 91 
Straight-run pollards 13-2 45 43-4 5:8 90 
Straight-run offals ... 123 40 470 4-4 89 

With the passing of the first Milling Order in January, 
1917, which compelled every miller to extract at least 
8 per cent. more flour from the wheat than was his pre-war 
custom, and the second Order, which increased the percent- 
age by a further 5 per cent., giving an average of 80 per 
cent. extraction of flour, the composition ot the offals 
immediately underwent a change, especially when an 
admixture of flour to be obtained from rice, barley, maize, 
oats, rye, beans, or other cereal was ordered. 

In order to get the additional percentage of flour the 
offals left after the first sieving of the flour had to be 
further ground and passed again over the sieves. Every- 
thing that would pass through a sieve of about 90 meshes 
to the inch, or 8,100 holes per square inch, was sold as 
flour, and the remainder was in many cases sold as two 
grades of offal only, bran and “ sharps.”” The “ sharps ” 
contained less carbohydrate than the pre-war finer offals, 
and more finely-divided husk which formerly went into 
the bran sack. The bran was less in quantity, and also 
contained a lower percentage of carbohydrate. 


MrIxED CEREALS. 


The mixing of other cereals with the wheat flour only 
affected the composition of the offals so far as barley and 
oats were concerned. All the other cereals used were 
ground separately, so that their husks did not enter into 
the “sharps” or bran. Since oats and barley husks 
are less easily broken than wheat, the majority of such 
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husks were found in the bran rather than in the “ sharps.” 
The addition of oats produces a marked increase of fibre 
and a decrease in protein, fat, and carbohydrates. Barley 
husks have a slightly higher fibre content than wheat, 
but the differences between these two are so small that 
the analysis of the bran or sharps when barley is added 
to the wheat is scarcely affected. 

The general effect of war-time conditions has been that 
the fibre content of bran has been increased from about 
10} per cent. to 13} per cent. or more, and the starch 
content has been slightly reduced. Similarly, the fibre 
in “‘ sharps ’’ has increased by about 2 per cent., and the 
starch content has been reduced by about 7 per cent. 
percentage of protein remains about the same as 
before the war, bran containing from 10 to 15 per cent. 
and “sharps ”’ 13 to 18 per cent. 

The following analyses are extracted from a paper read 
by Mr. H. E. Cox to the Society of Public Analysts, in 
December, 1917 : — 


Carbo- Total 
Protein. Fat. hydrates. Fibre. Food 
p.c. pc. Units. 
Pre-war sharps .» 1740 3-7 56-75 615 110 
War-time sharps 17-80) 4-1 47-25 7:95 102 
Pre-war bran -» 13-50 3-9 53-10 10-60 97 
War-time bran se» 14-50 3-4 51-25 13-45 96 
Barley bran ... ... 12-80 3-1 52-25 16-70 92 
Oat husks)... 350 9-2 52-50 33-00 62 


The samples of war-time sharps and war-time bran in 
the above table each contain about 20 per cent. of barley. 
On the whole it will be noted that the present day bran 
has about the same feeding value as the pre-war bran, 
but the sharps are inferior. 

At present prices bran is one of the cheapest foods on 
the market, as the following figures will show :— 


Price per No. of Dig. Cost per 
ton. Food Units Unit. 


Feeding stuff. £8. d s. d. 
Fine wheat offals_... 27 
Groundnut cake... 20 0 O 133 3.0 
Malt culms ... ond 24 3.0 
Soya cake... ‘a 20 0 126 3 2 
Maize gluten feed ... 6 © 3 2 
Palm nut cake ave - 165 5 0 96 3 3 
Distillery grains... a 3 3 
Dec. cotton cake... 20 56 O 120 3.4 
Beans (80s. ) 1715 O 102 3 6 
Linseed cake 20 0 0 Ill 3.67 
Cocoanut cake .. 1810 0 101 3.7 
Maize (75s.) ... 3 9 
Barley (63s. ) oe 3 10 
Dried grains ... 4 0 
Rice meal... ina 8.8. 4 1 
Maize germ meal... 18 5 85 4 3 
Egyptian cotton cake 44 
Peas (100s.) ... 22 O 102 4 4 
Oats (508.) ... «. 1615 0 75 4 5 
Locust bean meal ... 22 0 0 80 5 6 


Bran is a very wholesome food, and is very popular for 
all classes of live stock. Being bulky it is very useful 
for mixing with cakes and meals to increase the quantity 
and open them up. It is a favourite food for horses. 
When made into a mash it has a laxative effect, but it is 


not so laxative when fed dry ; in fact, when scattered dry 

over roots it tends to act the other way. Its most popular 

use is for dairy cows, and for butter-making it is unexcelled. 
W. Jackson Youna. 


Tuberculosis of Dairy Cows in Java. 


LENSHOEK, in an article upon this subject in the 
Tydschrift voor Veearteenijkunde, quotes De BuiEck as 
having arrived at the following conclusions :—- 

1. In the Indies, tuberculosis is found, especially in 
dairy cattle. 

2. The disease has been and is still largely if not 
wholly introduced by the importation of Dutch and 
Australian cattle, which are exclusively used for milk 
production. 

3. On account of the special climatic influences and 
the great thermic variations which occur in the Indies, 
the subcutaneous tuberculin test should be estimated 
otherwise than in cold countries. 

4. The conjunctival tuberculin test gives very good 
results. It is probable that other local tuberculin tests 
would do the same, and experiments in this direction 
would be useful. 

The campaign against tuberculosis should include the 
following measures :— (1) Systematic examination of every 
animal imported from abroad. Preferably the cattle 
should remain in quarantine while the examination is 
carried out. (b) Examination of the cows in all the dairies 
of the Dutch Indies. (c) Compulsory notification of 
all clinically tuberculous cattle. 

The author insists upon the danger of the transmission 
of tuberculosis, even in well-constructed and well-ventilated 
premises. In support of that view, he makes the following 
statement: Since the beginning of 1911 the tuberculin 
test has been undertaken in all the dairies of Soerabaia, 
and all cattle reacting positively have been seized and 
slaughtered. Despite that measure, a thorough investi- 
gation made in 1912 revealed a certain number of tuber- 
culous animals still remaining in various dairies. Probably 
this is attributable to infection of healthy animals by cows 
which had given doubtful reactions.— Annales de Méd. 
Vé. W. R. CLARKE. 


Clinical and Case Reports. 


Ingestion of Foetal Membranes. 
By D. Marswatt, M.R.C.V.S., Otago, New Zealand. 


Under the above heading, Steffan, in “ Veterinary 
Clinical Notes,” states that there is a difference of 
opinion as to the effect of this in cows, many practition- 
ers holding that it frequently results in impaction, 
or auto-intoxication. 

In the following two cases, presence of portions of 
membranes in the paunch may have been a coin- 
cidence, but is suggestive. 

Case 1.—Subject—Shorthorn cross cow, in fair 
condition, six weeks calved; milk had gone off; 
appetite lost; temperature 102; pulse 104; 
respirations normal; rectal examination negative ; 
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no evidence of pain; cow had peculiar staring look 
about eyes, which seemed widely opened, and was 
dull and spiritless. 

Diagnosis.— Indefinite. 

Treatment. Aimed at correcting digestive disorder, 
with amm. carb., pot. carb. and nux vomica. Owner 
said cow seemed to stagger when head was drawn 
round in drenching. Four days later animal seemed 
worse, glazed appearance of eyes more marked. 
Slight nasal discharge, cow lying and very weak. 
She was slaughtered. 

Autopsy.—Indefinite. Rumen mucous membrane 
normal, contents rather fluid, and included part of 
placenta ; other parts of alimentary canal and con- 
tents apparently normal. Liver slightly paler and 
firmer than normal; lungs, kidneys, uterus normal. 
Brain not examined. 

Case 2.—Subject—Black and White Jersey, 
Friesian cross cow, one month calved ; good milker, 
on good hill pasture, not at all rich. Milk much 
reduced for two days, and appetite lost. Just after 
we reached her she took a fit, twisted muzzle round 
over neck, fell over, and lay twitching, with eyes 
rolling and jaws champing for about 1} minutes. 
When she got up had a roused appearance, offered 
to charge anything in sight. Finally was got into 
a bale, and stood quietly. Temperature 103; 
pulse 90. 

Diagnosis.—Uncertain. Some nervous derange- 
ment, probably induced from alimentary canal. 

Treatment.—Gave mag. sulph. Ilb.; 4 drams pot. 
bromide, in drench, and withdrew quart of blood. 

Cow remained quiet all day, but next morning was 
having series of fits, and in interval turning round 
and round unceasingly-to eft. Put in a bale, she 
pushed blindly forward or pulled back; sweating 
profusely ; temp. 107.6; pulse 200. 

Prognosis hopeless and cow died in a fit soon after. 

Autopsy.—Abdominal organs seemed healthy. 
Plenty of fat in mentum and round kidneys. Con- 
tents of paunch normal, but included part of placenta. 
Mucous membrane of abomasum congested, and 
contents faintly blood tinged; liver, kidneys normal. 
Lungs not examined. Spinal canal seemed to con- 
tain excess of fluid, vessels of brain were full of blood, 
but otherwise it seemed healthy. 

In a third case, symptoms resembled those of 
No. 2. A cow, calved a month or so, went off her 
milk and feed. Previously almost a pet, she charged 
anyone approaching her, but in a blind drugged 
fashion. Dull stage supervened, but no fits. Un- 
fortunately a post mortem was not made. 


Coronary Rupture in Breeding Sow. 


History. -Sow, with litter recently weaned ; animal 
died two or three days afterwards. 

Autopsy.--Examination of carcase revealed 
nothing abnormal. On cutting open, stomach, 
bowels, kidneys, spleen, liver, diaphragm, and lungs, 
all appeared perfectly normal. 

Pericardial sac, on opening, showed excess of 
blood-stained pericardial fluid. 


The coronary vessels on right side of heart, near 
apex, showed small dilatation and rupture. In- 
ternally, all valves of heart appeared normal, but 
right ventricle had deep-red, velvety, appearance. 
The substance responsible for this could not be 
scraped off,and on cutting into, appeared to be in 
the endothelium. 

It would appear that animal had a rupture of the 
bloodvessel in the muscle substance, and blood had 
been effused on surface of the right ventricle beneath 
the endothelium as a fine layer, with escape of the 
serum back through the dilatation into the 
pericardium. 


Notes and News. 


Notice re Subscriptions to N.V.M.A., Ltd. 


Subscriptions to the above should be forwarded without 
delay to the Secretary, N.V.M.A., Ltd., 12 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, 8.W.1. The amount is £2 2s., which 
entitles subscribers to a free copy of the Record. Letters 
and manuscripts relating to the paper to be addressed 
to The Editors, Veterinary Record, 12 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, 8.W.1. Advertisements to Mr 
Brennan De Vine, Holliday Street Wharf. Birmingham. 


Discussed in the Commons. 
Docktna WITHDRAWN. 


The secretary of the Shire Horse Society states that he 
has received official information that, in response to the 
representative volume of protest from agriculturists and 
others interested in the horse-breeding industry, the 
promoters in the House of Commons of the Bill to pro- 
hibit the docking of horses have decided to withdraw it. 


CRUELTY TO CAPTURED BrrRDs. 


Mr. Shortt, Home Secretary, replying to Sir H. Brittain, 
said he had seen the newspaper reports of a case of gross 
cruelty to captured chaffinches which had been brought 
before the Epsom magistrates. No doubt the law required 
to be strengthened, with regard to such cases, and he should 
be glad if time and opportunity afforded to consider the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee on the 
Protection of Wild Birds, whieh reported in 1919. 


Sir H. Brittain: Is it not a fact that a similar promise’ 


was made over a year ago ? 

Mr. Shortt: Yes. I think, as a matter of fact, this 
would be a very good thing for a private member to take 
up. 
ne Kenworthy: Will the Government 
give facilities ? 

Mr. Shortt: Yes. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH INFORMATION. 
Irish CLAIM FOR ENQUIRY. 


In a statement on the present position of Ireland as 
regards foot-and-mouth disease, the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland takes 
exception to the suggestion made in some quarters that the 
presence of the disease in that country is being concealed. 
The fact that the disease has been detected among Irish 
cattle landed in England may raise suspicion, but it is 
urged that it is no proof that there is disease in Ireland. 
The consignments in question were carefully examined on 
both sides of the Channel and passed as sound, and it is 
contended that the infection might have been—must have 
been—contracted in the English lairages or afterwards. 
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The Department is prepared to give every facility for an 
investigation by British representatives, and would welcome 
such an inquiry. 


Disease 


Border cattle-driving has been revived in a new form in 
order to circumvent the foot-and-mouth disease restrictions, 
which prohibit the movement of cattle from Cumberland 
into Dumfries-shire. 

The Annan police have just discovered that a herd of 69 
cattle, mostly store animals, but including two bulls, were 
taken by night from a farm on the Cumberland side of the 
Border and driven to a farm in the parish of Gretna and the 
Scottish side. The same afternoon they were driven to 
Kirkpatrick station, where they were trucked. Two over- 
driven beasts died. The rest were forwarded to Edinburgh. 
Well-known farmers are said to be implicated. 


Counce. “ BREEZE” OVER EXPENDITURE. 


Lord Forester, referring at Shropshire County Council to 
a payment of £123 in connection with the recent outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease in the county, asked if there had 
been any foot-and-mouth disease at all. 

Alderman W. H. Lander, chairman of the executive 
committee, said the Board of Agriculture scheduled two 
parishes in the county as being affected with the disease, 
and they were now declared free. As to whether it was 
foot-and-mouth disease was a question that exercised not 
only the minds of the committee but of many others outside. 
‘The restrictions the Ministry of Agriculture imposed caused 
a good deal of loss to farmers and breeders. All the 
animals that were slaughtered in the infected parishes were 
used for human food (laughter). Now the Ministry, in a 
letter, said that all animals affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease must be destroyed and not used as human food. 

Mr. Enoch Latham: Is the answer to Lord Forester 
yes or no? 

Alderman Lander: Oh, I cannot be expected to answer 
that. 

Mr. Latham said if the Government and the county 
officials, after all the money they had spent between them, 
could not say whether or not the outbreak was ‘‘ foot-and- 
mouth,”’ he thought it was a scandal. 

The Chairman (Colonel Heywood-Lonsdale) : 
answer, L think, officially, was that it was foot-and-mouth. 

Alderman Lander: But, unofficially, it was not. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES’ PosITION. 


At a meeting of the Northumberland Agricultural Com- 
mittee, in moving the adoption of the report of the Diseases 
of Animals Sub-Committee, a member stated that seven 
meetings had been held in connection with outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease in various parts of the country. 
The committee bad been found fault with severely all round, 
but the only thing that the Committee could do was to pro- 
ceed on the lines that were best suited for the benefit of the 
community asawhole. At the present time the restrictions 
were practically withdrawn so far as the Northern counties 
were concerned. The banning of the Lrish store cattle 
had caused a tremendous shortage in the country, and the 
stoppage had come at a most unfortunate time — when 
farmers wanted their land stocked. He expected that the 
home ports would be opened very soon and that the stock 
would be allowed to come in, subject to a certain period in 
quarantine, 


WAKEFIELD MARKET. 


With regard to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
at Thurstonland, near Huddersfield, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has intimated to the Governors of the Wake- 
field Charities, who are the owners of the Wakefield Cattle 
Market, that after careful consideration, they have decided 
that it would not be safe to re-open the Wakefield Cattle 
Market for the week in order to enable the position of the 


district to be definitely ascertained. If, however, nothing 
occurred in the meantime, the Ministry proposed to modify 
the restrictions so as to admit of the exposure of fat stock 
only, from within the scheduled district, at Wakefield, and 
other markets, in the outer parts of the scheduled district, 
on or about the 13th inst., but not before that date. 


BIRKENHEAD LAIRAGES RE-OPEN. 


The Woodside lairages, which have been closed for nearly 
three weeks on account of the discovery of foot-and-mouth 
disease among cattle landed from Ireland, have been re- 
opened. For the time being all Irish cattle are to be 
slaughtered at the receiving port within seventy-two hours 
of landing. Large numbers of animals have been held up 
at Dublin and elsewhere pending the re-opening of trade, 
and these will be immediately shipped across to England. 

Although there has been a complete cessation of the 
Irish cattle trade, the Birkenhead and Wallasey lairages 
have been exceedingly busy, owing to the arrival of large 
shipments of American cattle. 


Concerning Tuberculosis. 


The Cheshire Agricultural Committee have decided to 
make a determined attempt to eliminate tuberculosis in 
cattle. They are starting at the County Council’s experi- 
mental farms. One farm will be kept entirely free of 
tuberculous stock and at another experiments will be 
conducted. It is hoped to stamp out the disease from all 
county herds. 


Among the many interesting topics dealt with in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, at Wash- 
ington, is the statement that, conspicuous among the efforts 
to suppress and eradicate animal diseases during the year, 
has been the excellent progress in tuberculosis eradication. 
The accredited herd plan, under which herds of cattle 
passing a series of official tests receive appropriate recogni- 
tion, has met with general support from livestock owners. 
Altogether, 695,364 cattk were tested during the fiscal 
year, and of these 28,616 re-acted and were removed from 
the herds. 

The number ot accredited herds (7.e., herds declared free 
of tuberculosis) was, approximately, three times as large 
at the end of the fiscal year as at the beginning of that year. 
The records show, also, that, in addition to fully accredited 
herds, 16,599 other herds, containing 257,577 cattle, have 
passed the first official test, no re-action being found. 
Public interest in this work is shown by the number of 
applications for testing, nearly 5,000 herds being at times 
on the waiting list. 


Official Irish Veterinary Activities. 


The following report of the proceedings of the Veterinary 
Branch during the year 1919 under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, 1894-1910, and the Maintenance of Live Stock Act, 
1915, and in connection with certain Orders under the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations, was issued on May 4th, 
by the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland :— 

Fourteen Orders under the Diseases of Animals Acts were 
issued by the Department during the year. Of these, the 
most important were the Parasitic Mange (Lreland) Order 
of 1919, directed to secure by means of special regulations 
the curative treatment of mange in horses, asses, and mules, 
and to prevent the disease from spreading: the Bovine 
‘Tuberculosis (Ireland) Order, renewing the operation of the 
Tuberculosis (Lreland) Order of 1915 as from Ist January, 
1920; and the Conveyance of Live Poultry (Ireland) Order, 
the provisions of which aim at securing the humane treat- 
ment of live fowl in transit by rail, road, or sea. 

No change was made during the year | 921 in the list of 
diseases liable to be dealt with under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts in Ireland. There was no bovine disease, 
and disease amongst sheep and swine was confined to sheep 
seab and swine fever respectively. Among equines, ex- 
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cept for an isolated outbreak of glanders, parasitic mange 
was the only disease requiring official attention. 

During the year Lreland remained free from foot-and- 
mouth disease, but the prevalence of the disease across 
Channel gave rise to much anxiety. The disease appeared 
in districts throughout England widely apart from each 
other. The customary approved precautions were taken 
against the spread of the disease to Ireland. The importa- 
tion of ruminants and swine from Great Britain was 
entirely suspended, and the importation of hay and straw 
subjected to the usual restrictions, while at all Lrish ports 
drovers, dealers, and other persons landing in Ireland 
after being in contact with animals in Great Britain were 
required to submit to a process of disinfection. At the 
close of the year these several precautionary measures 
were still in operation. 

As compared with the previous twelve months, there 
was a net decrease of 43,559 in the total number of animals 
exported from Ireland during the year under review, not- 
withstanding that there was an increase of 45,139 head in 
exports of cattle.-- Irish Times. 


An exhibition of Shorthorns and Ayrshires presented to 
Belgium by the committee for the Agricultural Relief of 
Allies was opened at Dixmude on May I6th. 


R.A.S. and Cattie Embargo. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, Mr. R. M. Greaves, president, in the chair, Mr. 
C. Adeane moved a resolution to oppose the removal of the 
embargo on the importation of store cattle. He said that. 
according to the report in The Times of the recent debate 
in the Canadian House of Commons, the objection of 
Canada was to the implication of disease in that country. 
English agriculturists made no such implication, but there 
was a danger of American cattle— which were less free from 
disease —being shipped from Canada. Further, no com- 
mercial protection was intended by the embargo. The 
resolution was unanimously carried. 


A French biologist, M. Champy, has made some interest - 
ing experiments with the object of changing the sex of 
animals. An account of his experiments was, says The 
Times, recently communicated to the Academy of Sciences. 
M. Champy’s experiments have been made upon tritons, 
and by a careful process of starvation he has succeeded in 
changing the male triton into a neuter and then by feeding 
into a female. 


Horses fed upon preserved seaweed, according to 
experiments made by the French Army Veterinary Service, 
put on weight, remain very lively, and are capable of as 
much work as horses fed on oats. 


The death took place in London on May 6th, after an 
operation, of Lord Burghclere (better known as Mr. Herbert 
Gardner), who, as President of the Board of Agriculture, 
was responsible for placing the embargo on Canadian store 
cattle on 2)st November, 1892. 


A penalty of £25 was imposed upon Messrs. Macdonald 
Fraser and Co.,-Ltd., Perth, live-stock salesmen, for having 
in their possession or under their charge, from March 26th 
to 30th, in a field at Goodlyburn, fourty-four hoggets 
affected with sheep seab, and with failing to give notice 
to the police. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has received 
the following information from the International Agricul- 
tural: Institute at Rome:---‘ It is estimated that the 
available world supplies of w vheat and rye will be sufficient 
to meet requirements until the next harvest, and to leave 
a balanee on Ist August of. at least 6} million‘quarters.”’ 


The Destruction of Warbie Flies. 
Two Methods Suggested. 


The loss sustained annually in England and Wales, 
through damage done to hides by maggots of warble 
flies, is estimated at £500,000 per annum. There is no 
record of an estimate of the damage similarly caused in 
Ireland, but taking as a basis the number of yearling 
cattle in the countries -for although milch cows and 
calves are affected, bullocks and heifers suffer 
most from the activities of the fly - roughly a million 
head the loss cannot be much less, if it is not greater, than 
the loss sustained by England and Wales. But, in addition 
to the loss from damaged hides, there is also a loss estimated 
gt about £1 per head sustained from animals attacked 
not thriving. The total loss sustained by Irish tarmers 
might, therefore, be put at £1,500,000 per annum. — It is 
a big toll. Can the loss of this sum be avoided ? It can. 
The remedial measures, however, are laborious and 
tedious, but because thay are so, is all the more reason 
why a beginning should be made. The only certain 
remedy at present known is systematically and thoroughly 
to squeeze out the maggots before they emerge. | Animals 
should be examined regularly from about the middle 
of January until July. Squeezing-out which is more 
easily performed in wet than in dry weather shoald be 
done thoroughly at least three times during this period. 
The skin usually heals quickly after the operation, but 
when several maggots have been removed from a small 
area, a light rub of antiseptic dressing is advisable. 
Although insistence has been laid on the ‘‘ squeezing-out ” 
process as the only certain method, it should be mentioned 
that a considerable success has attended the application 
of lime and tobacco wash. This has been tried by Prof. 
G. H. Carpenter, of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
and certain results may be expected by dressing twice 
at an interval of two days.— Farmers’ Gazette. 


During last year 5,022 pedigree cattle were exported 
of which Argentina took 1,299 and U.S.A. 1,142. The 
sheep exported numbered 4,043, of which Argentine 
claimed 1,422. The pig figures were below the usual, 
only 443 being sent abroad, and of these Argentina had 21. 


The Value of Good Stock. 


Everything points to a strenuous future for the farming 
industry, states the agricultural correspondent of the 
Times. The new standards of values promise to adjust 
themselves on « basis that will leave at the best a very 
meagre margin of profit for the farmer who is content to 
pursue pre-war methods. The whole plan will have to 
be re-cast and fresh avenues opened up for increasing the 
income without adding correspondingly to the outlay. 

As showing that the best cattle pay best, assuming, of 
course, that they can be procured at proportionate rates, 
the results of an experiment in cattle fattening at the Albert 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin, Dublin, are instructive. 
Three groups of bullocks of twelve each, of different 
grades. valued at 73s., 70s., and 68s. per ewt. live weight 
were fed on identical rations for 106 days. The average 
daily increase in weight was: 2:21 for grade one; 
2 Ib. for grade two; and 1°80 1b. for grade three, and the 
respective costs per cwt. live weight added were 77s. 9d., 
86s., and 95s. 3d. When sold fat the prices realised 
were :— 94s., 92s., and 87s. 6d. per ewt. live weight. It 
will be seen that lot 2 improved its position by Is. a cwt., 
but there was a saving of 8s. 3d. on each ewt. added by 
lot 1, and, after allowing for any possible error in the first 
valuation, there was a net gain of 13s. 5d. per head on 
grade 1, as compared with lot 2. The difference in profit 
hetween grade | and grade 3 was ¢4 Is. 9d. per head. 

The writer also strongly advocates the use of the weigh- 
bridge by cattle raisers in judging the value of their stock, 
together also with co-operative meat selling, for which 
there is a strong movement in East Anglia. 
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In this country the bulk of our soil produces less corn 
per acre than it ever did, and the state of our arable land 
shows strong signs of depreciation. 

In the great corn-growing countries of the world, such 
as the United States and Canada, nothing has been done 
other than to draw on the natural fertility of the soil, 
which is naturally yielding less and less as time goes on, and 
little or no attention is paid to manuring and better 
cultivaticn. The fact is that it is impossible to put the 
same amount of enthusiasm into corn growing or into any 
of the ordinary branches ot agriculture as into the breeding 
of pedigree stock; and it is the spirit of rivalry and the 
grim determination to have # flock or a herd second to 
none which has done so much to raise tho flocks and herds 
not only of this country, but of the whole stock-breeding 
world, to so high a level. S 

In these days of doubt and uncertainty in agricultural 
circles it is the stock-breeders who keep the most cheerful 
countenance, because they are full of confidence in the 
future of their calling. More and more are joining the 
ranks of pedigree stock breeders, new flocks and herds 
are being formed all over the country, but if any of these 
new breeders are taking up stock-breeding as they might 
buy up @ coal mine o¢ a cotton mill, their enterprise will 
be doomed to failure, for it has been the innate love of 
animals which permeates through the blood of nearly all 
country-bred boys which has made the most successful 
breeders. 

We must keep up our reputation as being the stud farm 
of the world. With fresh outlets constantly springing up 
for all kinds of pure-beed stock, it is very distressing that 
the new year should come in with such a terrible menace 
to the stability of our herds and flocks as these calamitous 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, which not only 
threaten to destroy many a man’s life work, but also hinder 
and hamper trade in live stocks of all kinds. Still, breeders 
are renowned for their courage in face of difficulties, and 
will no doubt face the present position with their usual 
calmness.—- Live Stock Journal. 


Manufacture of Milk-Sugar. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries are about to 
undertake the manufacture of lactose (milk-sugar) from 
whey- a by-product of cheese-making. This is an 
industry about which little, if anything, appears to be 
known in this country. There is one private factory in 
Ireland. The bulk of the supplies, which are used for 
infant and invalid foods, are obtained from Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Italy, America, and New Zealand, and 
the prices are exceedingly high. During the war the 
National Waste Products Company were making prepar- 
ations to erect a factory in association with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, but as a war organisation 
they were unable to proceed with the project at the 
conclusion ef hostilities. The Commissioners felt that 
an attempt should be made to prevent the considerable 
waste of whey which has been markedly increasing owihg 
to the transference of dairy manufacture from farm houses 
to central depots, and they recommended that an advance 
of £15,000 should be made to the Ministry for the purposes 
of a lactose factory. —-The Pharmaceutical Journal. 

In the eight weeks ended 19th February there were in 
Great Britain 116 outbreaks of anthrax, 23 of foot-and- 
mouth disease, 258 of sheep scab, and 195 of swine fever. 


SorentTirFic RESEARCH AS AN AID TO AGRICULTURE. 


Sir Daniel Hall, F.R.S., Chief Scientific Adviser to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, lectured recently at Aberdeen 
to the Farmer Students’ Association of the North of Scot- 
land ; the subject of his address was “ Scientific Research 
in relation to Agriculture.” After pointing out in his 


opening remarks that no amount of science can replace 
experience, acumen and determination, which are the 
chief factors making for success in the conduct of all 
business, he went on to say that the results of research 


can add largely to the returns of the farming industry. 
Some of these results have been by accident ; basic slag, 
for example, was invented to take the phosphorous out 
of steel; its value to the farmer remained for a long time 
unknown. In like fashion, processes for bringing nitrogen 
into combination, though designed in the first instance 
for purposes of war, will in future supply the farmer with 
an increased quantity of nitrogenous fertilisers at a low 
price. 

Turning to researches bearing directly upon agriculture, 
Sir Daniel Hall referred to the work done at Cambridge 
in animal nutrition, at Rothamsted on the nature of 
changes in farmyard manure, at Cambridge in the pro- 
duction by Professor Biffen of wheats, that under certain 
conditions add 10 per cent. to the wheat yield of the 
farm, while the new varieties combined, in certain instances, 
the strength of Canadian varieties and the cropping 
powers of our own. 

Disease in animals and plants is being studied along 
lines that aim at immunity rather than prevention. 


Grass Sickness Investigation. 


The Angus Agricultural Association, in their annual 
report, publish a short summary of the present position 
of the “ grass sickness ”’ investigation by Dr. J. F. Tocher, 
consulting chemist to the Highland and Agricultural 
Society. As the result of the examination of material 
obtained from cases of grass sickness in horses, it has 
been concluded, Dr. Tocher says, that the causal organism 
of this disease is an anaerobic bacillus, which is incapable 
of multiplying to any extent in the body, but which has 
the power of producing a very potent toxin in an extremely 
short time. From the pathological changes which ensue 
in the horses affected by this disease, it appears highly 
probable that it is the central nervous system which is 
mainly affected. The toxin produced by this bacillus 
affects directly the central nervous system, with the 
result that a general paralysis of the stomach and intestines 
ensues. “‘ Although we believe,” says the report, “ that 
we have found the causal organism of the disease, it 
is by no means so certain that the correct method for 
the treatment and prevention of this disease has been 
arrived at. Before any definite conclusion can be reached 
as to the best method of treatment or prevention, it will 
be necessary to have a large quantity of an antitoxic 
serum prepared from this organism. It is necessary to 
treat the horses in the affected areas with prophylactic 
doses of the serum, as it is believed that owing to the 
rapid onset and the rapidly fatal conclusion of this disease, 
prophylaxis will be the only efficient method of dealing 
with it. It is also necessary to continue the investigation 
of the habitat conditions of growth, and the probable 
media by which the bacillus has been introduced into 
Forfarshire and other areas. But the main part of the 
investigation to be carried on in the future is to find ways 
and means to stamp out or prevent this disease. This 
will entail much work in collecting fresh material from 
horses during the spring of 1921, in the isolation of the 
organism from this material, and in the preparation of 
antitoxic sera. It is hoped that, if the necessary financial 
aid is forthcoming, the investigators will be in a position 
to lay down definite lines for the treatment and prevention 
of this disease in the near future. 


Liver- Fluke Disease Survey._-A preliminary survey 
of the present outbreak of liver-fluke disease has been 
made during the past few weeks, by the helminthologist 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. Severe outbreaks of the 
disease in its acute form have occurred in Denbighshire, 
Carnarvonshire, Anglesey, Flintshire and Merionethshire. 
The disease is taking the greatest toll of sheep in the valley 
farms, and it is unfortunate that at this time of the year 
the flocks on such farms consist entirely of in-lamb ewes 
drafted or brought from hill farms for breeding purposes. 
It will be understood readily that even where early detec- 
tion of the disease in a flock enables the majority of the 
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animals to be marketed before extensive loss has taken 
place, the butchering. of these ewes in large numbers 
involves extensive losses both to the individual farmer 
and to the community as a whole. In the present cir- 
cumstances, however, the butchering of an infected flock 
would appear to be the safest means of cutting the loss, 
since in the majority of cases the infestation with the 
parasites is so massive and the disease is so far advanced 
in the whole flock, as to render treatment worthless. 


The World’s Cereal Crops.—-The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has received the following information 
from the International Agricultural Institute at Rome. 

In France, 12,138,000 acres, or 107 per cent. of last 
year and 108 per cent, of the average, have been sown 
with wheat; 2,052,000 acres, or 105 per cent. of last 
year and 103 per cent. of the average, with rye, and 
1,849,000 acres, or 101 per cent. of last year and 108 per 
cent. of the average, with oats. 

The area sown with winter wheat in Bulgaria is 2,481,000 
acres, or 101 per cent. of last season’s acreage and 107 
per cent. of the average of the five preceding years. The 
area under rye is 404,000 acres, or 106 per cent. of last 
year and 86 per cent. of the average, and 413,800 acres 
have been sown with barley, the corresponding percen- 
tages being 106 and 73. 

The condition of cereals in Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, 
France, Italy, The United States, Japan and North 
Africa is generally good. 


Artificial Milk v. Cow’s Milk.--The latest food sub- 
stitute to be put forward is an artificial milk of vegetable 
origin, which, it is claimed, is not only cheaper than, 
but is superior to, the animal fluid in all properties, such 
as vitamines, fatty solids, casein, albumen, carbohydrates, 
sugar, and salts, while it has the same percentage of water 
as cow’s milk. There is nothing particularly new about 
synthetic milk, however, for the natives of China have 
for centuries been using a vegetable milk made from the 
soya bean. The company producing the artificial milk 
in question is also using the soya beans, importing them 
from China for the purpose, though ultimately it is hoped 
to grow the bean in Canada, not only for making milk, 
but also on account of its fertilising value for subsequent 
crops, such as wheat. Agricultural Gazette. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tue: day morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue, 


Forthcoming Veterinary inspectors’ Congress. 


Sirs,—For the information of your readers who are 
desirous of making the necessary arrangements to attend 
the Conference of Veterinary Inspectors at the Royal 
Sanitary Institute’s forthcoming Congress in Folkestone, 
I beg to furnish you with the programme of papers and 
discussions, ete. :— 

Wednesday, June 22nd.—CONFERENCE IV.—VETER- 
INARY INspEcTORS. To be held in the Masonic Hall (9.30 
a.m. meeting of committee of Conference), 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

President.—Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, K.C.B., 
D.S.O. 

Vice- Presidents.._J. Basil Buxton, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
Hugh P. Hogben, M.R.C.V.S., Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.V.S., Lieut-Col. Gerald Leighton, 
C.B.E., M.D., F.R.S.E., G. P. Male, M.R.C.V.S., F. W. 
Willett, M.R.C.V.S. 

Hon. Local Secretaries——-F. C. Golden, M.R.C.V.S., 
F. C. Gillard, M.R.C.V.S. 

Recording Secretary.—James R. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Vict.). 

Address by the President, Major-General Sir L. J. 


Blenkinsop. 


(1) “* The Tuberculin Test in Cattle,” by W. J. Brennan 
DeVine, M.C., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Viet.), Chief Veter- 
inary Inspector, Birmingham. 

(2) ‘* The Slaughtering of Animals for Human Food,” 
by E. J. Burndred, M.C., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Veterinary 
Inspector, Blackburn. 


Thursday, June 23rd.--CONVERENCE LV.— VETERINARY 
INSPECTORS (continued). “To be held in the Masonic Hall 
(9.30 a.m. meeting of committee of Conference), 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. 

(3) ‘*The Uniformity of Meat Inspection and some 
Suggestions for securing it,” by Thomas Parker, F.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Inspector, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(4) ‘ Disinfectants and Disinfection,” by W. Jackson 
Young, F.R.C.V.S.. D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Veterinary Inspector, 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

am, yours faithfully, James R. Hayaursrt. 

Metropolitan Cattle Market, Islington, London, May 9th, 

1921. 


Veterinary Surgeons Act (1881) Amendment Act, 1920. 


Sirs,—Will you kindly allow me space to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that all cheques in payment of 
the annual fee should be made payable to the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Quite a number of members make 
their cheques out to “* The Royal Veterinary College,” or 
“The Veterinary College,’ and, indeed, some members 
seem to confuse in their minds the Royal Veterinary College 
at Camden Town with this institution. 

It will save much trouble to the secretary of the Royal 
Veterinary College, and to myself, if members will realise 
that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is the name 
of the corporate body to which they belong, and that the 
several teaching schools which are affiliated to this College 
are separate and distinct institutions. Yours faithfully, 
Frep Butiock, Secretary. 

Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion 

Square, London, W.C.1. 


To the Fellows and Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


Gentlemen,—-1 suppose most of us, at some later stage 
of our careers, are conceited enough to imagine that our 
professional and worldly knowledge might conceivably be 
of some assistance in helping to mould the destinies of the 
profession. This, at any rate, is the feeling which has 
induced me, on the kind initiative of my proposer and 
seconder, to offer myself as a candidate at the forthcoming 
election of Council. 

The time has arrived when we must realise the immense 
changes which have been gradually affecting the Veterinary 
profession during the last twenty years, and efforts must 
be made if the profession is to progress, or even to survive, 
to open up new fields of work, in replacement of those 
which the advent of mechanical traction is closing. 

To this end a thorough overhaul of our system of 
education is needed, but I am not convinced that we are 
making the best commencement in raising the standard 
of preliminary education at this particular moment. 

By far the greater part of Veterinary work is, and always 
will be, carried out ‘in the field,’ under conditions and 
surroundings which may not prove sufficiently congenial 
or remunerative to men whose educational attainments 
would admit them to more lucrative and less strenuous 
callings. 

Now that this question of a higher standard of general 
education has been adopted by the Council, we can only 
hope that it has been sufficiently considered, and that the 
effects will not be to seriously reduce our output of 
graduates, recruit our ranks with men “ too big for their 
boots,” or provide largely-extended preserves for the 
Quack and all his works. . 

I think a more pressing need is a re-modelling of the 
purely Veterinary training, with the scrapping of the anti- 
quated system of teaching animal lore in the centre of 
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the largest cities. Either the schools should be moved 
into the country, or a farm should be run in connection 
with them, on which a student should be compelled 
to spend a portion of his training. Until this can be 
accomplished, intersessional pupilage with approved 
practitioners should be made compulsory. 

New fields of Veterinary work in connection with Public 
Health will be increasingly opened in the future. What 
are we doing to safeguard our interests in these new fields ? 

Are we so training our students as to make them experts 
in the work of practical meat and dairy inspection ? 

Except in some of the largest cities, is it not the exception 
for a Veterinary Surgeon to be appointed, or even con- 
sulted, in connection with meat inspection ? 

There must be a reason for these appointments so often 
going outside the profession. If, as [ believe, it is due to 
our neglect of special training, the remedy is obvious and 
should be applied with courage, foresight, and a wider 
imagination. Our present attitude rather reminds me 
of the gentleman who continued to fiddle whilst the town 
was ablaze. 

I am a firm supporter of the single door entry to the 
profession, but I can foresee difficulties in preserving 
this valuable right if we continue to allow our legitimate 
domains to be trespassed upon by others. 

Without being too pessimistic, I fear our old friend 
the horse will never mean to us in the future what he has 
been in the past, but a hundred ewes are worth £1,000, 
and we might pay a little more attention to them. Dogs, 


which have been regarded as a side-line, will help to fill 
the vacant places, if their diseases réceive greater attention, 
and the same applies to cattle and even to poultry. 

The commercial side of our profession, being a matter 
which seems to engage the attention of the Council less 
than any other subject, ought not to be mentioned, I 
suppose, in an election address. In some quarters the 
non-existence of any commercial interests is held sacred. 
| confess to a little profanity in this connection. 

For the last few years I have been engaged with others 
in trying to find out why the diz:mosis of anthrax is worth 
five shillings in one county and two guineas in another. 
I have not solved the problem yet, although [ am getting 
on. | wonder if they could help me at Red Lion Square.— 
I remain, your obedient servant, Trevor F. SPENCER, 

Kettering, May 13th, 1921. 


Army Veterinary Service. 
War Orrice, THe LONDON GAZETTE—TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


May 9th.-Capt. W. H. Anderson (late R.A.V.C.) to be 
Capt., with precedence May 2Ist, 1918 (April 16th). 


Recuiar Forces. 
May Lith—-Asst. Dir.-Gen., Army Veterinary Service— 
Lt.-Col. W. A. Pallin, C.B.K., D.S.0., F.R.C.V.S., R.A.V.C., 
from a Dep. Dir.-Gen. (April Ist). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including — om wine Fever 
Disease. Farcy).* 
' = > 
5 6 |< 5 < [5 |6 
~ GT. BRITAIN. No.| No. | No. | No. | No No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Week ended 7th May, 1921 aes ies 7 8 1 12 1 l 33 60 1 | 33 10 
1920 : 10 10 69 101 5 49 15 
Corresponding 
Week in ao 12 l : 4 bee 83. 199 2 66 28 
5 | 1 | 1] 83| wef 3 | 47 | 
Total for 19 weeks, 1921 a 1 | 227 | 267 28 2669 4 7 | 1274 | 1997 | 359 | 458 | 137 
1920 | 4| ... | 186 | 219’ | 42 | 2432 | 9 | 16 | 2255 | 3909] 276 | s44 | 284 
Camere 1919 |79; 3 | 71 | 96 | 19 | 1033 | 6 | 30 | 2787| 5497] 211 | 538 | 192 
pe 1918 ff... | ... $220 | 135 a ie 14 | 38 | 2397 | 4608 | 227 | 419 | 140 


Nore, The figures for the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 


| Outbreaks 


IRELAND. 2 
Week ended 7th May, 1921... | | 
1920... coe 
Corresponding Week in 1919... nes 
Total for 19 weeks, 192] ... | 
1920... 1 1 
Corresponding period in 1919 


Nore.—The figures for the current year are approximate only, 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 9th May, 1921. 
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